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MR  ROBERTSON’S  SPEECH 


ON  THE  LOAN  BILL, 

delivered  on  the  day  of  February,  1814,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

MR  CHAIRMAN, 

I  AM  not  surprised  at  the  reluctance  of  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  take  the  floor.  I  feel  sensibly  the  effects 
of  my  own  temerity.  But  if,  after  the  eloquent 
address  of  my  friend  from  Georgia,  (Mr  Forsythe) 
I  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  the  attention 
of  the  committee,  I  promise  for  no  great  length 
of  time  to  trespass  on  their  patience.  Indeed,  I 
am  not  desirous  of  making  a  long  speech  :  I  am 
not  ambitious  of  that  fame  which  is  to  be  acquired 
“by  holding  out  to  tire  each  other  down.  ”  And 
if  the  opinion  of  Swift  be  correct,  that  we  speak 
with  facility  in  the  direct  ratio  of  the  paucity  of 
our  ideas,  then  is  there  little  credit  to  be  gained 
by  haranguing — 

“  From  morn  to  noon,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 

“  A  summer’s  day.” 

Various  and  diffuse  have  been  the  subjects  pre¬ 
sented  to  our  view  :  many  of  them  foreign  to  the 
question  under  consideration,  but'all  diversified  as 
they  have  been  by  ingenuity,  and  animated  by  de¬ 
clamation  of  great  interest  and  importance,  I  do 
not  object  to  this  excursive  examination  ;  it  has 
high  and  ancient  authority.  Homer  proposed  to 
sing  Achilles’s  wrath,  and  he  gave  us  the  ten 
years  siege  of  Troy.  I  will  not,  however,  avail 
myself  of  the  full  extent  of  my  privilege;  I  will 
not  pass  over  in  silence  the  subject  which  has  given 
rise  to  this  debate.  It  yields  in  importance  to  none. 
It  concerns  the  honor,  the  existence  of  the  nation. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  gentlemen  through 
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the  mad  and  melancholy  mazes  of  their  argument, 
to  prove  that  funds  ought  not  to  be  furnished ;  or 
that  the  plan  which  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  if  adopted, 
would  be  ruinous  to  the  resources  and  credit  of  the 
nation.  Is  the  lban  necessary,  and  can  it  be  pro¬ 
cured?  It  is  sufficient,  in  the  first  place,  to  an¬ 
swer  that,  we  are  at  war ;  that  war  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  money;  that  money  is  its  si¬ 
new.  But  gentlemen  say  that  the  war  is  unneces¬ 
sary  : — such  has  not  been  always  the  language  of 
federalists.  Previously  to  the  commencement  of 
hostilities,  Congress  was  inundated  with  memorials 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  east,  particularly  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut,  expatiating  in  indignant 
terms,  and  painting  in  vivid  colors,  British  injuries 
and  insults  inflicted  on  our  commerce  and  offences 
to  our  flag ;  and  pledging  their  support  to  what¬ 
ever  measure  listening  to  their  furious  councils 
the  government  might  be  induced  to  adopt.  Then, 
according  to  the  “  sainted  pilgrims,”  the  United 
States  were  niggard  of  blood  and  treasure.  Then 
we  were  told  by  a  celebrated  jacobin  of  the  east, 
who  held  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  who  employed 
himself  at  that  time,  as  he  does  now,  in  bullying 
the  government,  that  we  “  could  not  be  kicked 
into  a  war.”  But  let  us  admit  for  a  moment  that 
war  was  not  unavoidably  commenced;  is  it  true, 
as  is  so  often  asserted,  that  no  wish  is  felt,  no  efr 
fort  made  to  obtain  an  honorable  peace  ?  A  slight 
attention  to  facts  will  confute  this  charge.  So  soon 
as  information  was  received  of  the  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council,  Mr  Russell  was  instructed  to 
propose  an  armistice  on  terms  of  perfect  justice 
and  reciprocity.  This  the  British  government  re¬ 
jected,  and  rejected  in  a  manner  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  insulting  to  America.  When  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  the  ally  of  England,  offered  his  medi¬ 
ation  to  effect  a  pacification,  it  was,  although  rea¬ 
dily  accepted  by  us,  unhesitatingly  rejected  by 
that  government.  Now  at  a  later  period,  when 
the  enemy  has  held  out  the  olive-branch,  he  is  met 
promptly  with  corresponding  views  on  our  part. 
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But  all  this  is  nothing:  you  lost,  say  gentlemen, 
the  golden  opportunity  when  you  refused  to  close 
with  the  proposition  of  Admiral  Warren.  Yes, 
Admiral  Warren  proposed  an  armistice,  leaving 
the  seamen  of  our  country,  whose  rights  we  took 
up  arms  to  secure,  at  the  mercy  of  subaltern  offi¬ 
cers  and  drunken  press-gangs; 

But  all  our  efforts  to  obtain  peace,  are  treated 
as  our  efforts  were  to  avoid  war.  They  are  mis¬ 
represented  and  derided.  The  Russian  mediation 
was  declared  to  have  been  unauthorized  by  the 
Russian  monarch-  Mr.  Dashkoff  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  fabricated  it  to  amuse  and  deceive  the  public. 
The  correspondence  on  that  subject,  in  all  re¬ 
spects  so  honorable  to  our  government,  lately  laid 
Jbefore  the  world,  has  covered  the  authors  of  these 
calumnies  with  dismay  and  confusion.  Yes,  the 
acceptance  of  the  Russian  mediation  met  with  the 
most  illiberal  opposition,  and  acceding  to  the  late 
proposition  of  the  enemy  to  negociate,  is  begging 
for  peace,  is  striking  our  flag.  Gentlemen  will  be 
mistaken  in  their  fears  or  their  hopes.  To  treat 
on  the  proposed  basis  of  “  the  laws  of  nations  and 
British  maritime  rights,”  is  one  and  the  same. — 
Britain  has  maritime  rights,  and  so  has  every  other 
independent  sovereignty. 

The  hackneyed  charge  of  French  influence  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  abandoned  Mr.  Fos¬ 
ter,  within  the  walls  of  parliament,  where  their 
“  friends  in  Congress”  were  spoken  of,  acquits  us 
of  this.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  now  the  theme 
of  federal  eulogy,  but  doomed  soon  to  become  the 
subject  of  their  bitterst  hate,  says,  that  “  taking 
pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  the  wisdom  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  United  States,  he  is  convinced 
that  it  has  done  all  that  it  could  do  to  prevent  this 
rupture” 

The  uniform  conduct  of  the  administration  in 
the  days  of  the  proudest  splendor  of  France,  and 
in  those  of  her  comparative  depression,  alike  re¬ 
moved  from  obsequious  yielding,  or  contemptible 
exultation.  The  want  of  cooperation,  the  absence  of 
alliance  between  the  two  nations,  all  give  the  lie  to 
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this  accusation,  so  often  repeated,  so  constantly 
refated  by  facts  and  events. 

But  admit  for  a  moment  in  the  face  of  the  clear¬ 
est  evidence,  that  the  war  was  unnecessary  ;  that 
it  is  unjust;  that  it  originated  in  French  influence; 
that  no  efforts  have  been  made  to  bring  it  to  an 
honorable  termination — shall  we  not  defend  our¬ 
selves  ?  Shall  we  abandon  the  country  ?  Is  not  Eng¬ 
land  at  war  with  us  ?  And  ought  not  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr  Sheffey)  who 
proposed  that  we  should  proclaim  that  it  was  not 
our  intention  to  attack  the  enemy,  also  to  have 
provided  that  the  enemy  should  not  attack  us? 
His  proposition  would  at  least  have  been  consist* 
ent  in  absurdity. 

If,  Mr  Chairman,  the  state  of  the  nation  re¬ 
quires  funds,  can  the  loan  contemplated  be  ob¬ 
tained?  It  is  on  all  hands  admitted  that  it  can. 
Certain  predictions  of  eventual  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  are  hazarded — but  at  present  there  is 
no  difficulty  or  danger.  On  the  subject  of  finance 
we  have  "witnessed  much  labor  and  experienced 
much  fatigue.  It  has  tended  to  make  “  confusion 
worse  confounded.”  In  my  researches  I  too  have 
met  with  a  principle,  I  dare  say  as  true  as  any 
we  have  heard,  and  infinitely  more  convenient 
and  apposite.  The  celebrated  Herrenschwand 
lays  it  down  as  a  most  valuable  discovery,  “  that 
a  regular  and  constant  increase  in  the  expenditure 
of  the  government,  is  the  only  true  means  of  in¬ 
suring  a  constant  progression  in  the  intelligence 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people.”  The  grand  secret 
then  for  increasing  the  happiness  of  the  people,  is 
for  its  rulers  to  spend  as  much  as  possible.  I  can¬ 
not  say  that  I  entirely  agree  in  opinion  with  th:s 
profound  economist,  although  he  is  announced  to 
the  world  by  Arthur  Young  as  one  of  the  greatest 
political  geniuses  of  the  age.  All  I  intend,  is  to 
show  that  the  subject  of  finance  is  intricate;  that 
the  greatest  men  are  puzzled,  and  that  the  gloomy 
predictions  and  dull  calculations  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr  Sheffey)  ought  to  be  listened  to 
with  much  doubt  and  circumspection.  For  my  own 
part,  when  I  reflect  on  the  never  failing  series 
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of  wars  which  have  convulsed  the  world,  I  have 
been  led  to  suspect  that  if  greater  difficulties  ex¬ 
isted  to  the  procurement  of  money  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  experienced,  mankind  wrould  have  no  cause 
to  lament  the  circumstance.  But  when  I  perceive 
that  the  worst  governments,  for  the  worst  purposes, 
have  been  enabled  to  prosecute  never  ending  and 
expensive  contensions,  I  feel  encouraged  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  virtuous  government,  for  honorable 
purposes,  will  not  furnish  the  only  example  of  fall¬ 
ing  a  sacrifice  to  its  enemies,  for  want  of  means  to 
defend  and  support  its  rights. 

But  gentlemen  oppose  the  loan  because  they  are 
anxious  to  preserve  the  faith  and  credit  of  the 
nation.  But  the  loan  is  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
How  else  will  our  contracts  be  fulfilled;  how  pay 
the  debts  already  contracted ;  how  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  army,  the  navy  ?  Aware  of  the  in¬ 
consistency  in  which  they  are  involved,  they  con¬ 
tend  that  the  majority  will  sacrifice  the  faith  of  the 
public,  rather  than  hazard  their  popularity  by 
finding  ways  and  means  to  pay  the  debt  they  con¬ 
tract.  This  doctrine  was  not  for  the  first  time 
broached  in  the  House.  A  gentleman  now  before 
me  (Mr  Pickering)  in  essays  under  the  signature 
of  his  name,  contended  for  the  truth  of  the  same 
principle  ;  this  was  done  to  prevent  individuals 
from  advancing  their  money  to  the  government  ; 
not  satisfied  with  this  he  said,  that  if  the  party  to 
which  he  belonged  got  into  power,  the  creditors  of 
the  nation  could  with  no  propriety  expect  payment 
of  their  demands,  as  the  debt  had  been  contracted 
in  consequence  of  their  advancing  money  to  prose¬ 
cute  a  war  denounced  by  the  federalists  as  cruel, 
unjust,  unnecessary.  The  gentleman  is  at  perfect 
liberty  to  speak  for  himself  and  his  party  ;  he  well 
understands  their  views,  and  does  them  justice. 
I  object  to  a  further  extension  of  his  jurisdiction. 
It  is  then  clearly  avowed  that  if  he  and  his  friends 
are  entrusted  with  the  government,  the  debts  of 
the  nation  will  not  be  paid.  This  principle  strikes 
at  the  foundations  of  society,  and  it  is  the  open 
avowal  and  unqualified  support  of  doctrines  so 

■monstrous  that  keeps,  and  will,  it  is  devoutly  to  be 
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hoped,  forever  keep  them  in  the  same  feeble  and 
suspected  state  in  ■which  they  at  present  are  found. 
How  different  was  the  course  of  Republican  suc¬ 
cessors  of  a  Federal  administration.  Mr  Jefferson 
in  coming  into  office  found  an  enormous  debt  of  up¬ 
wards  of  80,000,000  of  dollars :  much  of  it  had 
been  contracted  in  the  prosecution  of  measures 
highly  disagreeable  to  himself  and  his  political 
friends — most  of  the  evidences  of  the  debt  had  fal¬ 
len  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents.  No  disposition 
was  felt,  no  hint  thrown  out  calculated  to  excite 
alarm  ;  the  fame  of  the  country  was  held  too  dear 
*o  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  revenge.  Ample 
means  were  provided  to  satisfy  the  public  credi¬ 
tors  ;  under  the  auspices  of  his  measures,  stock 
rapidly  rose,  and  the  complaint  was  that  there  was 
too  much  promptitude  in  discharging  and  cancel¬ 
ling  the  public  obligations.  The  suspicions  which 
gentlemen  have  thought  fit  to  express  are  not  sup¬ 
ported  by  adverting  to  the  past ;  they  will  not  be 
verified  by  the  future  conduct  of  the  government. 

Among  the  various  objections  which  are  urged, 
we  are  told  that  we  are  not  interested  in  the  injuries 
which  have  given  rise  to  the  war — that  commerce 
and  revenue,  belong  not  to  those  who  affect  to  pro¬ 
tect  them — that  the  navy  and  all  its  glories  apper¬ 
tain  to  federalists  ;  they  forget  that  most  of  the  re¬ 
presentatives  from  the  cities  and  Atlantic  coast, 
voted  for  the  war ;  and  they  arrogate  claims,  in 
regard  to  the  navy,  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  this  subject.  — 
General  Washington,  whose  administration  was 
comparatively  free  from  party,  and  whose  views 
and  principles  were  very  different  from  those  of 
many  by  whom  his  name  is  often  profaned,  was  for 
years  silent  as  to  a  navy.  In  his  addresses  at  the 
opening  of  each  Congress  that  topic  was  unnoticed. 
From  1789  to  ’94  the  U.  S.  owned  no  armed  vessels. 
The  conduct  of  the  Algerines  induced  the  passage 
pf  an  act  to  authorise  the  President  to  build  four  44 
gun  frigates  ;  peace  was  restored  in  the  spring  of 
1795:  the  perishable  materials  which  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  sold,  and  directions  given  to  finish  but  two  of 
the  44s  and  1  frigate  of  36— this  was  done,  MrWal- 


cctt  a  federalist  from  Connecticut,  and  then  one  of 
the  heads  of  department,  proposed  that  two  millions 
of  dollars  should  be  appropriated  annually  to  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  and  pensions — give  to  the  navy  a  4th 
of  this  sum  and  the  encouragement  which  was 
bestowed  on  this  subject  will  be  seen.  It  is  confi¬ 
dently  believed  that  during  the  eight  years  of  Gen. 
Washington’s  administration  there  was  not  expend¬ 
ed  on  the  navy  of  the  U.  States  one  million  of  dol¬ 
lars.  In  his  farewell  address  which  contains  so 
many  principles  of  inestimable  value  to  all  who  ad¬ 
mire  our  form  of  government,  he  says  nothing,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  wide-scope  of  his  remarks,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  navy.  His  wise  and  prudent  administra¬ 
tion  terminated  ;  tired  with  public  employment  he 
retired,  carrying  with  him  the  highest  gratitude 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  A  new  era  arrived  ;  high 
notions  of  executive,  power  and  consequence  suc¬ 
ceeded;  extravagant  and  tyrannical  opinions, which 
his  virtuous  example  had  long  repressed,  was  now  a- 
vowed,&  Mr  Adams  under  the  influence  of  bad  men 
and  bad  passions, was  elected  to  the  high  office  of  the 
presidency.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  expendi¬ 
tures  were  great;  they  were  enormous.  In  his  short 
career  of  four  years  of  extravagance  and  folly,  up¬ 
wards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated 
to  the  American  marine.  But  we  are  not  to  con¬ 
clude  from  this,  that  the  federal  party  were  ac¬ 
tuated  by  feelings  of  attachment  to  a  navy — they 
were  governed  by  some  such  motive  as  induced 
them  to  wish  for  an  army  of  50000  men,  as  gave  rise 
to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws  ;  for  when  about  to 
lose  their  much  abused  authority,  on  the  last  day  of 
their  political  existence,  they  passed  a  law  redu¬ 
cing  the  navy  to  13  vessels,  directing  that  but  six 
of  these  should  be  kept  in  commission,  and  that  the 
remainder  should  be  sold  or  placed  in  ordinary. 
MrStoddart  too,who  presided  over  that  department, 
when  called  on  for  his  opinion,  advised  that  about 
81200000  should  be  annually  appropriated  for  naval 
purposes.  This  then  seems  to  have  been  the  cool 
and  dispassionate  viewT  of  that  party — when  they 
were  about  to  resign  unwillingly  the  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment  into  the  hands  of  their  political  adversaries. 
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all  inducement  to  profusion  had  ceased  — ■  the  real 
interests  of  the  public  were  then  understood,  and 
that  view  was  taken  ;  by  which,  if  the  succeeding1 
administration  be  tested,  it  will  be  discovered  that 
they  have  overgone  the  limit  affixed  by  their  pre¬ 
decessors.  With  what  show  or  color  of  propriety 
then,  can  the  republicans  be  reproached  with  a  de¬ 
nial  of  the  utility  of  a  navy — with  what  share  of 
^ight  can  the  federalists  affect  to  monopolize  all  the 
glory  which  it  has  shed  over  the  country  ;  but  it  is 
insisted  that  the  officers  are  federal.  I  have  the 
happiness  to  be  acquainted  with  some  of  them,  some 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  ;  others  who 
want  opportunity  so  to  do:  If  they  are  federalists 
they  are  Americans  ;  they  sustain  the  rights  of  the 
nation — they  invigorate  the  arm  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  let  the  federalists  in  civil  life  or  in  civil  office 
do  the  same;  let  them  imitate  their  patriotic  exam¬ 
ple  ;  let  them  uphold  with  their  voice,  what  the 
seaman  defends  with  his  arm  ;  it  will  not  be  ob¬ 
jected  to  them  that  they  are  federalists,  they  will 
Share  in  that  glory,  which  the  patriot  whatever 
party  name  he  assume,  never  fails  to  enjoy. 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr 
JBigelow)  not  content  with  the  same  common  topics 
of  censure,  has  in  terms  the  most  acrimonious  de¬ 
nounced  the  government  for  taking  advantage,  as 
he  says,  of  the  distressed  situation  of  Spain,  to  pos¬ 
sess  itself  of  her  territories — forgetful  of  the  grati¬ 
tude  due  for  her  assistance  in  our  time  of  utmost 
need — lost  to  all  sympathy  for  a  people  engaged 
in  a  struggle  as  honorable  as  our  own  revolution, 
we  have  wrested  from  her,  her  adjoining  provinces 
and  added  them  to  our  already  too  extensive  do¬ 
minions.  Mr  Chairman,  I  will  not  sit  silent  and 
hear  observations  made  &  doctrines  advanced,  cal¬ 
culated  to  insult  the  independence,  and  endanger 
the  liberty  of  the  state  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  I  cannot  listen  unmoved  to  sentiments 
which  go  to  replace  under  Spanish  vassalage  those 
by  whose  sufrages  I  hold  my  seat  in  this  House.  I 
have  another,  not  a  stronger,  but  a  more  general 
motive  for  setting  the  gentleman  right  It  is  a  wish 
to  rescue  the  government,  to  shield  my  country 
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from  suck  an  unmerited  aspersion.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood;  in  speaking  of  the  government, Ido 
not  mean  the  executive,  the  common  error  of  the 
minority  renders  this  explanation  necessary — they 
forget  that  they  are  not  in  England — they  forget 
that  this  is  not  the  British  Parliament — that  our 
government  does  not  happily  resemble  that  “  most 
stupendous  fabric  of  human  invention.”  There,  the 
Executive  is  the  government ;  here,  the  Congress 
is  principally  the  government ;  the  high  and  ele¬ 
vated  attributes  of  government  belong  to  this  body; 
our  constitution  the  pride  of  America,  the  reproach 
of  the  world,  makes  the  legislature  the  “  mighty 
paramount;”  its  preeminence  is  established,  and 
vain  will  be  the  open  or  secret  attempts  of  the  ad¬ 
vocates  for  executive  supremacy  to  supplant  it.  So 
far  from  the  executive  being  the  government,  Icon- 
sider  it,  as  well  as  the  judiciary,  as  infinitely 
inferior  ;  have  they  power  over  the  legisla¬ 
ture  ?  are  we  answerable  to  the  President,  or  the 
judges  ?  do  they  not  rather  act  under  a  dread  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  representatives  of  the  people  ? 
and  so  it  ought  to  be,  and  so  it  must  be  in  all  repub¬ 
lics.  The  law-making  principle  is  essential,  indis- 
pensible.  The  other  departments  are  inferior,  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  comptrol,  in  short,  ministerial. 

But  to  return.  The  U.  States  acquired  Louisi¬ 
ana  by  treaty.  Spain  had  previously  transferred 
that  country  by  the  treaty  of  San  Ildefonso  ;  she 
retroceded  it  to  France  “with  the  same  extent  that 
it  then  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain  ;  and  that  it 
had  when  France  possessed  it,  and  such  as  it 
should  be  after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered 
into  between  Spain  and  other  states.”  This  is  the 
only  manner  in  which  the  boundaries  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  designated.  Let  us  for  a  moment  inquire 
what  they  are.  The  government  of  Louisiana  is 
declared  by  the  grant  of  Louis  14th  to  Crozat  in 
the  year  1712,  to  comprise  “  all  the  lands  bound¬ 
ed  bv  New  Mexico,  and  by  the  lands  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  Carolina,  all  the  establishments,  ports,  ha¬ 
vens,  rivers,  and  principally  the  port  and  haven 
of  the  Isle  Dauphin ,  &c.  with  all  the  rivers  which 
fall  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  Mississippi.’5* — 
At  this  period  the  Fienoh  had'  made  no  settlement 
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on  the  Island  of  Orleans;  the  City  of  New  Orleans 
was  founded  in  1717,  they  had  established  them¬ 
selves  since  the  year  1698,  at  Isle  Dauphin,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay /if  Mobile,  and  at  different  places 
on  the  Maine,  from  the  Perdido,  to  the  bay  of  St 
Louis.  The  Rio  Perdido  divided  Louisiana  from 
Florida.  In  1763  this  part  of  Louisiana,  East  of  the 
Mississippi  was  ceded  by  France  to  Great  Britain, 
who  by  the  same  treaty  acquired  Florida  from 
Spain.  By  the  treaty  of  1783,  England  ceded  all 
that  part  of  the  former  colony  of  Louisiana  East  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  old  Spanish  colony  of  Flo¬ 
rida,  under  the  name  of  East  and  West  Florida,  to 
Spain ;  and  as  has  already  been  stated  by  the  treaty 
of  Sanlldefonso  in  1800,  Spain  retroceded  to  France 
her  ancient  colony  of  Louisiana ;  who  in  1803  trans¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  United  States. 

Louisiana  was  retroceded  to  France  “  with  the 
same  extent  that  it  then  had  in  the  hands  of  Spain,” 
and  Spain  then  possessed  the  whole  of  the  country 
which  formerly  constituted  Louisiana,  east  ot  the 
Mississippi,  to  the  Perdido,  and  South  of  the  31st 
degree  of  North  latitude,  the  boundary  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  1783. 

Louisiana  was  retroceded,  “with  the  same  extent 
it  had  when  France  possessed  it,”  and  France  pos¬ 
sessed  it  bounded  to  the  East  by  the  Perdido,  and 
never  for  a  day  held  it  with  any  other  boundary. 

The  other  expressions  are  “  such  as  should  be 
after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  into,  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  other  states.”  Now  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Spain  never  made  any  treaty  con¬ 
cerning  Louisiana  West  of  the  Mississippi  ;  that 
she  made  no  treaty  affecting  its  Eastern  limits  : 
the  only  treaties  which  he  subsequently  entered 
into,  are  those  of  1783  with  Great  Britain,  and  of 
1795,  with  the  United  States.  Bv  the  first,  she  ac¬ 
quired  the  Floridas,  and  by  the  last,  recognized 
the  Southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  as  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  them  and 
Great  Britain, 

The  title  then  of  the  U.  States  to 'Louisiana 
bounded  East  by  the  Perdido,  is  clear.  But  Spain 
thought  fit  to  hold  possession,  till  the  people  of  Flo¬ 
rida,  Americans  by  birth  and  sentiment,  imitating 
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the  examples  of  their  forefathers  of  Massachusetts 
rose  on  their  oppressors,  and  drove  them  from  the 
land ;  if  excuse  were  ever  necessary  for  breaking 
asunder  the  chains  of  slavery,  they  were  more 
excusable  than  their  progenitors  ;  for  England 
had  a  right  of  sovereignity,  whilst  the  possession, 
of  Spain,  was  an  impudent  usurpation. 

The  gentleman  says,  that  he  adverted  to  a  law, 
authorising  the  President,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  to  take  possession  of  East  Florida. 

It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  circumstances, 
if  they  occurred,  would  have  fully  justified  the  act, 
and  that  the  United  States  have  not  possessed 
themselves  of  any  part  of  East  Florida  ;  and  what 
has  been  the  consequence  of  our  forbearance  ? 
What  effect  has  been  produced  on  Spain  by  our 
magnanimity  ?  I  will  tell  the  gentleman.  She 
held  possession  of  a  part  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  year  1783  to  ’99  subjecting  American 
citizens  to  her  tyranny,  and  producing  inextricable 
confusion  in  the  disposition  of  lands  to  which  she 
had  no  title.  From  the  year  1803  to  1810  she  re¬ 
tained  possession  of  West  Florida,  which  belonged 
to  the  United  States,  subjecting  the  people  to 
greater  evils  and  more  intolerable  mischiefs  than 
those  which  distinguished  her  government  of  our 
country,  from  the  31st  degree  of  north  latitude,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo;  Need  I  speak  of  her 
efforts  to  destroy  the  Union,  by  her  attempt  to 
bribe  and  corrupt  the  people  of  the  West ;  of  the 
insolence  of  her  ministers  ;  of  her  depredations  on 
our  commerce  ;  of  her  robberies  of  millions  of 
American  property  iir  her  ports  and  on  the  high 
seas  ?  Shall  I  call  your  attention  to  her  more  re¬ 
cent  and  more  flagitious  conduct  in  setting  the 
Indians  on  our  frontier  inhabitants?  Look  to  the 
massacre  of  fort  Mims.  I  knew  the  officer  well : 
he  was  a  brave  and  honest  man;  he  died  at  his 
post,  as  did  his  gallant  little  band,  in  vain  efforts  to 
protect  hundreds  of  women  and  children  from  the 
flames  of  the  incendiary  savage,  or  the  worse  hor¬ 
rors  of  his  scalping-knife  !  And  are  we  to  be  re- 
✓  proached  with  injustice  to  this  nation  ?  Where  is 
the  catalogue  of  our  offences  ?  But  how  does  it 
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happen  that  Spain  was  never  an  object  of  federal 
admiration  till  she  became  the  ally  of  Britain  ? 
What  was  the  language  of  gentlemen  a  few  years 
ago,  when  the  right  of  deposit  was  refused,  and 
the  port  of  New  Orleans  closed  against  us,  by  an 
unauthorised  act  of  the  Intendant  ?  Propositions 
were  made  in  the  Senate  8c supported  by  federalists 
throughout  the  nation,  for  levying  an  army  and 
seizing  on  Louisiana.  At  a  later  period  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  dismay  prevailed  in  their  ranks  when 
hostilities  apparently  so  probable  were  prevented 
on  the  Sabine.  Spain  was  then  the  ally  of  France, 
and  at  war  with  Britain  ;  the  United  States  were 
then,  according  to  the  “sainted  pilgrims, ’’niggards 
of  blood  8c  treasure.  Louisiana  too  was  invaluable; 
it  would  be  a  cheap  acquisition  at  any  price,  it 
was  worth  a  war,  even  with  Spain,  and  all  its  con¬ 
sequences  of  20,000  lives  and  100,000,000  of  dol¬ 
lars — why  then  this  whining  about  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure  ?  When  Louisiana  was  in  possession  of  its 
rightful  owner,  it  was  to  be  taken  by  force,  it  was 
of  inestimable  value;  but  no  sooner  had  the  admini¬ 
stration,  adhering  to  the  pacific  maxims  of  virtue 
and  republicanism,  obtained  the  country  by  treaty, 
than,  with  a  temerity  unprecedented,  the  minority 
contradicted  all  that  they  had  before  affirmed. 
This  paradise,  this  “  blissful  Eden,  blooming  with 
ambrosial  fruit  of  vegetable  gold,”  became  at  once 
a  “dark  Sirbonian  bog,”  8c  the  majestic  Mississippi 
the  mother  of  waters,  “  abhorred  like  Styx,  the 
flood  of  deadly  hate.’’  Fifteen  millions  of  dollars 
was  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  no  approbation 
was  felt  for  that  arrangement  which  had  saved  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  among  other  advantages  se¬ 
cured  to  our  merchants  3,700,000  dollars,  for  spo¬ 
liations  committed  on  our  commerce  by  the  French. 
1  would  ask  the  honorable  gentlemen  before  me 
(Mr  Pickering)  if  these  were  the  spoliations  which 
he  instructed  our  commissioners  at  Paris  not  to 
insist  on  reparation  for,  as  an  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  a  treaty  then  attempted  to  be  formed  ? 
As  to  other  objections,  and  among  them,  the  des¬ 
truction  of  the  political  importance  of  the  eastern 
states  by  the  admission  of  Louisiana  into  the  Union, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  eastern 
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states  had  before  that  event  lost  their  relative  im¬ 
portance.  In  the  year  1800,  they  were  entitled  to 
thirty-five  representatives,  while  the  middle  states 
were  entitled  to  fifty,  the  southern  to  forty-six, 
and  the  western  to  ten :  it  is  idle  then  to  say  that 
this  section  of  the  Union  had  cause  to  apprehend 
a  state  of  things  which  had  already  occurred. 
The  charge  that  the  government  has  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  situation  of  Spain  to  possess  itself  of 
her  territories,  is  entirely  unfounded  ;  and  all  its 
measures  connected  with  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  exhibit  an  attention  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  an  observance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fair  dealing,  which  reflects  equal  credit 
on  its  sagacity  and  honor.  But  if  the  honorable 
gentleman  was  desirous  of  arousing  feelings  of  in¬ 
dignation  against  national  rapacity  ;  how  could  he 
overlook  the  flagrant  conduct  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  and  direct  his  efforts  against  his  own 
country  alone  ?  his  own  country,  the  only  one  on 
earth  against  which  such  charges  could  not  with 
propriety  be  made  ?  I  do  thank  my  God,  that  the 
United  States  have  never  violated  that  justice 
that  moral  sense,  which  are  the  strength  and  pow¬ 
er  of  a  people,  have  never  listened  to  the  syren 
seductions  of  pride,  have  never  followed  the  odi¬ 
ous  examples  of  civilized  Europe.  Shall  I  call 
your  attention  to  Poland,  to  the  sacrilegious  par¬ 
tition  of  that  country  ?  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prus¬ 
sia,  with  one  fell  swoop,  blotted  her  for  ever  from 
the  map,  annihilated  her  sovereignty  and  deprived 
her  of  the  “stimulus  of  a  name!”  Whilst  Catharine 
was  extending  the  blessings  of  her  government  to 
the  highly-favored  Poles,  half  a  n  ';on  of  her 
subject  Kalmucks,  insensible  of  the  ad  -ntages  of 
her  mild  control,  hazarding,  according  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr  Sheffey)  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  Godwinians,  were,  with  their  wives  and 
their  children,  and  their  household  gods,  flying 
from  the  banks  of  the  Volga  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Tibet,  escaping  from  enlightened 
and  Christian  Europe,  and  throwing  themselves 
for  protection  on  the  pagan  mercies  of  an  Asiatic 
/■’monarch.  The  great  Frederic  was  not  behhid  v*« 
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royal  associates  in  proud  superiority  to  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  humanity.  Twelve  thousand  fa¬ 
milies  were  forcibly  converted  toGodwinism,  torn 
from  their  native  country,  driven  forth  from  the 
fertile  and  delightful  plains  of  Great  Poland,  and 
established  on  sterile  rocks  and  barren  lands,  for 
the  purpose  of  peopling  his  hereditary  dominions. 
To  cap  the  climax  of  their  atrocity  this  triumvi¬ 
rate  of  anointed  despots  compelled  the  unhappy 
victims  of  their  wrath  to  take  oaths  of  allegiance, 
to  repair  to  the  temple  of  the  Most  High  to  offer  up 
prayers  for  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  their 
oppressors,  and  thanksgivings  for  the  blessings 
which  had  been  bestowed  on  their  country  ! 

Since  that  eventful  period,  Europe  has  been 
plunged  in  wars  and  anarchy.  Why  should  we  be 
surprised  at  any  thing  that  afterwards  occurred? 
That  moral  sense  so  necessary  to  the  tranquillity 
and  peace  of  the  world  was  now  trodden  under  foot. 
What  could  be  expected  but  further  schemes  of 
aggrandizement?  Accordingly,  the  French  revo¬ 
lution  gave  rise  to  the  partition  treaties  of  Mantua 
and  Pilnitz.  France  was  to  experience  the  tender 
.mercies  which  had  been  shown  to  Poland.  Rousing 
to  a  sense  of  her  danger,  she  drove  back  the  tide 
of  invasion,  and,  in  her  turn,  overrunning  Spain, 
Italy  and  Holland,  carrying  defeat  and  dismay  to 
the  extremest  regions  of  the  North,  became  the 
arbitress  of  nations,  and  the  terror  of  the  world.  But 
“  there  is  a  point  of  exaltation  from  which  things 
recede  in  a  contrary  progression  her  conquests 
have  been  wrested  from  her  with  a  rapidity  more 
wonderful  than  that  with  which  they  were  made. 
Her  false  glory  has  vanished,  as  if  'by  the  effects  of 
sorcery  ;  and  happily  for  herself  and  the  world,  she 
is  once  again  confined  within  more  reasonable 
limits. 

During  this  period,  how  stands  the  account  with 
u  the  fast  anchored  Isle  ?  ”  “  the  bulwark  of  our 
religion  ?  ”  the  world’s  last  hope  ?  ”  what  are  her 
claims  to  these  high  attributes  ?  Let  the  cold 
blooded  robbery  of  the  whole  fleet  of  Denmark  ; 
the  acquisition  of  72,000,000  of  subjects  in  Asia  ; 
<if  possessions  m  America,  Europe  and  Africa,  tell; 


whilst  the  continental  powers  have  been  engaged 
n  wars,  wars  fomented  by  her,  she  has  possessed 
lerself  of  the  spice  Islands,  the  Cape  of  Good 
‘lope,  the  Dutch  colonies  on  the  Esequebo  and 
!)emarary  in  America,  the  West  India  Islands., 
Vlalta,  the  Grecian  Archipelago ;  she  holds 
'.ipain,  Portugal,  Gibraltar,  in  Europe  ;  Canadas 
n  North  America  ;  all  the  ships  and  colonies  of  ail 
ter  enemies  and  all  her  friends  ;  her  dominion  has 
•  xtended  over  the  whole  world ;  whilst  she  pro¬ 
tests  and  her  admirers  in  America  repeat,  that 
she  is  actuated  by  no  views  of  ambition,  that  she 
has  been  waging  war  merely  in  her  own  defence. 
With  this  impudent  plea  which  idiots  have  believ¬ 
ed  she  has  become  powerful  indeed,  and  if  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  gulls  in  Europe  be  as  great  as  in  the  U. 
States,  if  it  there  be  deemed  necessary  for  her  ex- 
iatence  that  she  should  humble  this  country  ;  if  she 
be  permitted  to  subsidize  Hessians  and  Brunswick- 
ers  and  Hanoverians,  those  interesting  beings 
who  for  years  past  have  so  strongly  excited  our  sym¬ 
pathy,  effect  what  she  attempted  during  our< re¬ 
bellion,  a  negociation  for  the  services  of  fifty  or  one 
hundred  thousand  Cosacks,  to  aid  in  the  chastising 
our  insolence  for  declaring  this  unjust  and  unnatu¬ 
ral  war,  we  may  have  occasion  for  more  men 
and  more  money,  8c  more  exertion,  than  at  present 
we  seem  to  anticipate. 

A  singular  fact  is  connected  with  the  effort  of 
the  British  to  hire  cutthroats  in  Russia.  Her  suc¬ 
cess  was  prevented  by  the  French  minister.  It 
would  appear  from  this,  that  Spain  is  not  the  only 
nation  entitled  to  our  gratitude.  But  to  the  fact, 
which  it  was  my  intention  to  mention.  The  Czar- 
ha  had  determined  on  giving  his  Britannic  Majesty 
effectual  assistance  against  his  rebellious  subjects 
in  America.  Prince  Potempkin  who  wished  an 
alliance  with  England,  had  the  sole  management 
of  the  affair.  Count  Panin  the  partizan  of  France, 
then  our  frier*  and  ally,  formed  means  to  retard 
the  signing  of  the  instrument  already  drawn  up  ; 
and  produced  another  project  in  its  place  ;  that  of 
xhe  armed  neutrality.  Revolving  time  has  brought 
around  a  similar  state  of  things,  the  principles  of 
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the  armed  neutrality  again  interpose  for  our  safety. 
The  continental  powers  relieved  from  their  fears  of 
France  will  look  to  the  establishment  of  principles 
so  necessary  to  their  prosperity,  and  thus  coming 
into  collision  with  England,  find  her  employment 
nearer  home,  or  leaving  her  in  the  quiet  and  unin¬ 
terrupted  enjoyment  of  her  commercial  monopoly, 
she  will  have  an  opportunity  of  prowling  over  the 
continent,  picking  up  the  well  fleshed  bloodhounds 
of  a  fifteen  or  twenty  year’s  war,  and  disgorging 
them  with  her  own  real  British  and  negro  and  In¬ 
dian  savages  on  our  country.  In  speaking  thus  of 
her  power  I  wish  not  to  be  misunderstood  ;  I  wish 
to  put  the  nation  on  its  guard  against  those  who 
would  insinuate  that  the  magnanimity,  the  human¬ 
ity,  the  religion  of  our  enemy,  is  a  guaranty  against 
unusual  mischief.  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  but 
being  lulled  into  a  false  security.  Let  us  consider 
Britain  as  she  is,  blood  thirsty  and  perfidious,  then 
there  is  no  “  terror  in  her  threats;*’  for  one,  I  will 
never  worship  at  the  altar  of  this  modern  Dagon. 
1  will  never  propitiate  by  prayer  or  submission  this 

“  Sea  beast 

“  Leviathan,  which  Gcd  of  all  his*  works 

**  Created  hugest  that  swim  th*  ocean  stream.** 

I  come  now,  Mr  Chairman,  to  a  subject  which, 
at  length,  is  admitted  to  be  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  considered.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  I 
have  some  cause  of  complaint.  You  may  remem¬ 
ber,  scarce  three  weeks  are  past  since  I  submitted 
a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  providing  by  law  for  tlie  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  Very  much  to 
my  surprise  it  was  then,  both  by  my  political 
friends  and  foes,  deemed  too  insignificant  or  too 
mischievous  to  be  entertained  with  common  atten¬ 
tion.  Gentlemen  from  either  side  of  the  House 
rushed  forward  with  eagerness  to  lay  the  phan¬ 
tom  which  their  own  imaginations  had  created. 
According  to  some,  it  interfered  with  contemplat¬ 
ed  negociations ;  others  thought  it  in  its  nature  too 
abstract;  ethers  saw  in  it  a  violation  of  the  mu- 
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mcipal  laws  of  foreign  countries;  and  there  were 
not  a  few  who  deduced  from  it  encouragement  to 
desertion  and  all  kinds  of  abomination.  That  pro¬ 
position  must  indeed  have  been  an  anomaly  in  po¬ 
litics,  which  united  in  opposition  to  it  the  federal¬ 
ism  of  Massachusetts  and  the  democracy  of  Ten- 
nessee— -the  commonly  correct  understanding  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr  Oakley)  and 
the  metaphysical  mind  of  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr  Calhoun);  yet  so  it  was:  it  was  con¬ 
venient  to  arrest  its  progress;  and  this  was  done  by 
gentlemen  who  amuse  the  House  with  harangues 
about  moral  treason,  and  with  abstract  disquisi¬ 
tions  on  what  constitutes  the  difference  between 
legitimate  and  factious  opposition.  It  was  laid  up¬ 
on  the  table,  and  there  it  has  been  suffered  to  lie. 
But  as  the  scene  is  changed;  as  it  is  now  magni¬ 
fied  into  a  consequence  as  far  transcending  its  real 
dimensions,  as  it  was  formerly  diminished  below 
them;  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York  before 
me  (Mr  Grosvenor)  connecting  in  one  mass  expa¬ 
triation,  emigration,  allegiance  and  retaliation,  has 
been  pleased  to  say  it  is  more  momentous  than 
any  question  which  gave  rise  to  the  war,  or  to  dis¬ 
cussion  in  this  House,  infinitely  more  interesting 
than  impressment  itself;  I  shall,  with  the  good 
leave  of  gentlemen  on  another  occasion,  present 
it  again  to  their  consideration.  But  dragged  as  it 
is  now  before  the  committee,  although  nothing  can 
result  from  the  examination,  I  will  not  pass,  with¬ 
out  notice,  some  of  the  doctrines  which  have  been 
advocated  by  gentlemen  in  opposition. 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  can  but  express  my 
astonishment  that  emigration  shoqld  be  the  theme 
of  reprobation  in  any  country  on  earth ;  and  above 
all,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Are  we  not 
a  community  of  emigrants?  Are  we  not  remotely 
or  immediately  all  of  us  emigrants  ?  One  would 
really  suppose  that,  like  the  Welch,  we  had  our 
genealogical  trees,  and  that  we  could,  without  diffi¬ 
culty,  point  to  our  antediluvian  American  ances¬ 
tors.  What  can  be  mere  ludicrous  than  to  find 
individuals  denouncing  the  principle  of  emigra¬ 
tion,  from  whose  tongues  a  foreign  dialect  has  not 
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yet  worn  away;  wen  wh®,  if  Holland  should  re* 
hoist  her  flag,  and  practise,  on  the  principles  of 
the  British,  would  run  a  risk,  if  they  dare  trust 
themselves  at  sea,  of  being  impressed  as  Dutch¬ 
men,  just  as  Americans  are  mistaken  for  English¬ 
men. 

An  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Sheffey,  one  of  the  minority)  expressing  his  very 
high  respect  for  the  majority,  invites  them  to  go 
over  to  that  side  of  the  House  to  which  he  at  pre¬ 
sent  belongs.  If  I  were  disposed,  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  to  pay  attention  to  any  person  whatever,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  advice  of  that  gentleman  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  much  consideration.  He  has  tried  both 
sides,  and  ought  of  course  to  be  the  best  judge  of 
their  respective  merits.  But  answering  for  my¬ 
self,  and  I  believe  for  my  political  friends,  if  we 
were  disposed  to  go,  we  should  not  know  how; 
but  as  the  gentleman  has  travelled  the  road,  and 
knows  the  way,  as  he  is  so  fond  of  our  company, 
let  him  come  back. 

The  gentleman  from  l'Tew  York  before  me  (Mr 
#rosvenor)  arraigns  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr  M‘Lean)  for  pursuing  the  course  and 
borrowing  the  principles  of  a  late  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  of  expatriation.  Suppose  this  to  be  true, 
although  on  that  or  any  other  subject  the  honor¬ 
able  gentleman  is  well  enabled  to  think  for  him¬ 
self  ;  the  essay  alluded  to  reflects  much  credit 
©n  its  author.  It  evidences  deep  research  and 
great  ingenuity,  and  is  written  with  peculiar  ele¬ 
gance  and  correctness  It  is  now  on  the  table  of 
die  gentleman,  and  whilst  he  has  affected  to  speak 
•f  it  lightly,  it  cannot  but  be  observed  that  he  has 
drawn  from  it  as  copiously  as  he  represents  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  to  have  done. 

The  right  of  expatriation,  or  emigration,  be¬ 
longs  to  man.  It  is  derived  from  the  God  of  na¬ 
ture.  He  holds  it  not  of  government.  That  it  is 
a  natural  right,  is  asserted  by  almost  every  writer 
©f  eminence*  Need  I  mention  Vattel,  Berlimoqui, 
Wykefort  &  Bynkershoek?  Such  was  the  opinion 
©f  Greece  and  Rome.  The  gentleman  from  New 
Yfctfk  does  not  deny  it,  and  after  a  laborious  re* 


search,  do  doubt  discovers  what  ke  might  have 
learnt  from  the  little  volume  before  him,  that 
Rutherforth  stood  aione  as  the  advocate  of  a  con¬ 
trary  doctrine. 

But  it  is  attempted  to  be  established,  that  al¬ 
though  the  right  of  emigration  is  clear,  yet  that 
we  owe  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  country  of  our 
birth  from  our  birth,  which  is  inalienable,  of  which 
we  are  not  enabled  to  divest  ourselves.  A  princi¬ 
ple  more  absurd,  more  incompatible  with  acknow¬ 
ledged  rights,  both  of  individuals  and  of  indepen¬ 
dent  sovereignties,  was  never  attempted  to  be 
proven.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  rights  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  because  it  renders  their  right  of  emigra¬ 
tion  incomplete  or  nugatory,  but  the  right  of  emi¬ 
gration  has  been  admitted.  It  is  incompatible  with 
the  right  of  independent  sovereignties,  because  the 
right  to  naturalize  foreigners  is  not  denied,  and 
this  right,  with  the  duties  of  allegiance  to  another 
sovereign,  is  thus  also  rendered  incomplete  and 
nugatory.  To  owe  allegiance  to  a  government  un¬ 
der  which  we  neither  do,  nor  intend  to  reside,  is 
as  absurd  as  not  to  owe  allegiance  to  a  government 
under  which  we  do,  and  intend  to  reside  for  ever. 
The  absurdity  of  the  one  proposition  will  not  be 
denied,  and  there  is  no  discoverable  difference  in 
the  eye  of  reason  between  them. 

But  it  is  contended  that  expatriation  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  municipal  regulation.  From  the  very  na¬ 
ture  and  meaning  of  the  principle,  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble  :  this  follows  from  what  has  been  said  already. 
It  may  be  prohibited  by  force ;  physical  force  may 
prevent  it.  You  may  be  laden  with  chains:  aH 
egress  may  be  prevented ;  but  your  country  is 
then  a  prison.  A  law  to  prohibit  emigration 
would  be  a  folly,  if  it  were  not  a  crime.  Like  a 
law  against  suicide,  when  you  incur  its  penalties 
you  are  out  of  its  reach. 

Blackstone  differs  in  opinion  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  He  was  very  well  aware  that 
to  rest  the  perpituety  of  allegiance  cn  mere  mu¬ 
nicipal  regulation,  was  to  do  nothing.  1'he  oppos- 
.  ing  municipal  regulation  of  naturalization  wouM 
be  eu  titled  t?  eqwsd  weight,  and  that,  as  is  fh,e 
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event  of  collision,  the  laws  of  nations  could  alone 
decide,  it  was  necessary  to  prop  the  principle 
with  some  other  authority  than  British  common  or 
statute  law.  Accordingly,  with  a  hardihood  un¬ 
equalled,  in  the  teeth  of  every  authority,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  recorded  opinions  of  jurists,  in  the  face 
of  reason  and  of  truth,  he  asserts  that  it  is  a  prin¬ 
ciple  “  of  universal  law  that  the  subject  of  one 
sovereign  cannot  by  any  act  of  his  own,  no,  not 
by  swearing  allegiance  to  another,  put  off  or  dis¬ 
charge  his  natural  allegiance  to  the  other.”  Yet 
in  England  their  statute  of  naturalization  declares, 
“  that  if  any  foreign  seaman  shall  serve  on  board 
of  any  British  vessel  for  the  space  of  two  years, 
he  shall,  to  all  intents  and  purposes ,  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  natural-born  subjects  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  and  have  and  en¬ 
joy  all  the  privileges,  &c.  which  such  foreign  sea¬ 
man  should  or  ought  to  have  had  and  enjoyed  in 
case  he  had  been  a  natural-born  subject  of  his 
majesty,  and  actually  a  native  within  the  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain.”  Now,  if  the  natural-born  sub¬ 
jects  of  Britain  owe  allegiance  to  any  other  coun¬ 
try,  then  do  the  naturalized  subjects  owe  the  same: 
but  if  this  cannot  be  affirmed  of  the  one,  then,  no 
more  can  it  be  said  of  the  other :  for  thev  are,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes ,  in  regard  to  privileges , 
powers ,  rights  and  capacities ,  to  be  considered 
alike. 

Again. — According  to  the  common  law  an  alien 
eannot  hold  lands  in  England;  because,  says  Biack- 
stone,  this  might  interfere  with  his  natural  allegi¬ 
ance;  but  if  the  alien  be  naturalized,  he  may  hold 
lands,  and  then  his  native  allegiance  is  necessarily 
destroyed.  According  to  the  laws  of  England 
naturalization,  by  enablirg  the  party  to  hold  lands, 
destroys  natural  allegiance  ;  and  this  is  all  that  is 
now  contended  for. 

A  great  many  arguments  have  been  used,  and 
cases  quoted,  to  show  that  in  England  the  duty  of 
perpetual  and.  inalienable  allegiance  is  asserted. 
We  have  been  referred  to  her  bloood- stained  code 
to  show  that  emigrants  had  been  taken  in  arms, 
tried,  executed*  and  mangled  while  yet  alive,  as 
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traitors  to  their  king  and  country.  That  her  his¬ 
tory  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  injustice,  cru¬ 
elty  and  atrocity,  required  no  great  effort  to  show  : 
but  until  it  is  established  that  we,  as  well  as  other 
nations,  are  bound  to  obey  her  municipal  laws, 
nothing  is  done  in  regard  to  the  present  question. 

Having  established,  that  expatriation  or  emi¬ 
gration,  with  an  intent  to  permanently  reside  else¬ 
where,  is  a  natural  right,  and  that  naturalizing  fo¬ 
reigners  is  practised  in  England,  it  is  proper  to 
add,  that  emigration  is  prohibited  by  no  civilized 
government ;  that  naturalization  is  practised  by 
all,  and  that  perpetual  allegiance  is  a  foolish  no¬ 
tion  growing  out  of  feudal  times,  supported  by 
insolence  and  power,  at  war  with  the  plainest 
rights  of  man,  and  in  violation  of  the  undeniable 
prerogative  of  every  government  on  earth. 

Upon  this  subject,  what  sayAmerican  authorities? 
The  state  of  Virginia,  which,  in  regard  to  a  cor¬ 
rect  understanding  of  moral  and  political  truth, 
yields  to  no  country  in  Europe,  has  recognized  by 
law  the  right  of  expatriation.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (N'ir.  Gaston,)  contended, 
that  as  Virginia  had  authorized  expatriation,  this 
was  a  clear  proof,  that  in  the  opinion  of  that  state 
the  right  might  be  given  or  withheld  at  pleasure. 
The  gentleman  either  never  read  or  entirely  mis¬ 
understood  the  statute— it  does  not  give — it  recog¬ 
nises  the  right,  it  provides  that  “  whensoever  any 
citizen  should,  by  deed,  or  open  verbal  declara¬ 
tion  made  in  court  declare  that  he  relinquish¬ 
es  the  character  of  a  citizen,  and  shall  depart 
out  of  the  commonwealth,  such  person,  shall 
from  the  time  of  his  departure  be  considered  as 
having  exercised  his  right  of  expatriation,  &  shall 
thence  be  deemed  no  citizen.”  In  perfect  coinci¬ 
dence  with  the  right  of  expatriation  are  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  judges  Tucker  and  Roane  of  that  state, 
and  judge  Iredell,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  bench. 
One  of  our  complaints  whilst  colonies  was,  that 
Britain  discouraged  emigration.  In  conformity 
to  these  ideas,  the  constitution  has  given  to  con¬ 
gress  authority  “to  establish  an  uniloim  rule  of 
naturalization;”  during  the  administration  of  Gen. 
Washington,  a  law  on  this  subject  was  enacted. 
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It  called  on  the  alien  who  wished  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  U.  States  to  “  renounce  and  abjure 
all  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  every  foreign  prince, 
potentate,  state  or  sovereignty,  whatever,  and 
particularly,  by  name,  the  prince,  potentate, 
state  or  sovereignty,  of  which  he  was  before  Si 
citizen  or  subject  ” 

If  the  effect  of  naturalization  was  before  doubt¬ 
ful,  it  ceased  to  be  so  now  ;  whether  it  annihi¬ 
lated  natural  allegiance,  was  no  longer  left  to  im¬ 
plication.  If  a  naturalized  foreigner  in  England, 
notwithstanding  he  was  to  all  intents  and  Jinrfioses 
to  be  held  and  taken  as  a  native  born  citizen, 
notwithstanding  he  was  enabled  to  hold  land, 
which  an  alien  could  not  do,  because  it  distroyed 
his  natural  allegiance,  still  owed  allegiance  t© 
the  country  of  his  birth  ;  if  all  this  nonsense 
were  true,  to  put  an  end  forever  to  such  doctrine, 
we  have  required  that  a  positive  adjuration  of  all 
previous  allegiance  should  be  made.  And  whilst 
a  citizen  thus  constituted,  thus  fashioned  by  our¬ 
selves,  stamped  with  the  holy  attributes  of  e- 
quality,  in  all  things,  in  regard  to  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  our  free  community,  calls  upon  us  for  that 
protection  which  we  have  authorized  him  to  ex¬ 
pect,  have  we  a  right,  have  we  a  discretion  ; 
shall  we  be  so  vile,  so  infamous  as  to  hesitate  ? 
We  should  become  the  scorn  of  nations  ;  we  should 
loathe  ourselves — remorse  would  poison  our  days. 
Is  this  the  asylum  of  oppressed  humanity  ?  Is  it 
thus  we  fulfil  our  promises  to  suffering  man  ? — 
What,  lure  from  his  native  country,  his  home,  a 
fellow  being  who  could  have  dragged  out  a  mise¬ 
rable,  though  tolerable  existence,  to  abandon  him 
to  punishment  for  an  act  which  we  have  encou¬ 
raged — for  trusting  to  our  faith — for  confiding  in 
s>ur  truth  ? 

Thus,  then,  the  question  of  retaliation  a- 
dses.  Shall  we  retaliate  on  the  enemy  cru¬ 
elties  which  he  may  inflict  on  individuals,  who, 
though  born  in  Britain,  have  left  that  country, 
incorporated  themselves  into  our  societies,  and 
have  been  taken  prisoners  fighting  our  battles  ? 
Rut  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion,  that  we  owe 
Protection  to  those  onlv  who  have  been  naturaliz- 


ed.  I  differ  with  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  who  supposed  that  the  government  felt 
itself  bound  no  further.  That  is  not  the  view  of 
the  President,  he  covers  much  wider  ground  ; 
but  it  is  the  true  ground.  He  does  not  speak  of 
naturalized  citizens,  but  of  “persons  who  have  in¬ 
corporated  themselves  into  our  society .”  It  is 
worse  than  useless  that  we  should  take  any  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  British  principle  of  perpetual  alle-r 

f  iance  applies  as  well  to  the  one  as  the  other, 
t  our  enemy  adhere  to  the  dicta  of  Blackstone, 
instead  of  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  practice 
of  nations,  then  will  all  those  individuals  who 
were  born  in  England,  fall  under  the  denomina¬ 
tion  of  traitors.  No  matter  how  formally  we  may 
have  made  them  citizens,  no  matter  how  many 
years  they  may  have  resided  among  us,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  their  inducements  to  defend  the  country 
where  all  their  happiness  is  centered,  no  matter 
if  driven  from  their  native  fields  by  the  hard 
hand  of  poverty  ;  complying  with  laws  which 
they  have  sworn  to  support;  fulfilling  duties  which 
God  has  enjoined,  they  have  committed  the  foul 
crime  of  treason  ;  the  horrible  punishment  de¬ 
nounced  by  British  law  awaits  them.  What  if 
he  has  been  compelled  by  us  to  take  up  arms  ? 
What  if  he  has  been  enticed  to  do  so  by  allure¬ 
ments  held  out  to  his  cupidity  or  to  his  patriot¬ 
ism,  are  we  not  bound  to  protect  him  ?  Has  prin- 
#iple  lost  its  power  and  truth  its  wonted  omnipo¬ 
tence  ?  Let  us  inquire  then  into  the  practice  of 
the  world. 

It  will  be  found,  that  the  claim  now  set 
up  by  England,  is  unsupported  by  precedent— 
is  at  war  with  her  own  example.  Prince  Eu¬ 
gene  was  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  disappointed  ia 
his  just  or  ambitious  views,  he  quitted  France 
and  joined  the  Austrian  army,  then  employed  a- 
gainst  the  Turks.  He  received  an  order  to  re¬ 
turn  ;  but  so  far  from  complying,  war  breaking 
cut  between  the  two  countries,  he  ranged  him¬ 
self  on  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  France  ;  his  ca¬ 
reer  is  well  known  ;  he  defeated  and  humbled 
the  proudest  power  that  Europe  had  then  seen 


his  natural  sovereign  Lewis  XIV,  did  not  consider 
hirn  as  a  traitor  ;  the  surrounding  nations  did  not 
consider  him  as  a  traitor.  England  hailed  him 
as  the  gieatest  captain,  the  brightest  ornament  of 
his  age. 

It  is  to  British  historians  and  British  poets  that 
we  are  indebted  for  the  opinion  which  we  have 
of  him — opinions  as  honorable  to  his  moral  as  to 
his  military  character.  At  the  seige  of  Turin, 
Eugene,  a  Frenchman,  commanded  the  Austrian 
army  ;  the  French  army  was  commanded  by 
Count  Marsin,  an  Austrian.  In  the  war  of  the 
Succession,  as  it  was  called,  the  French  armies 
were  commanded  bv  the  duke  of  Berwick,  a 
Briton,  a  king’s  son ;  the  British  armies  was  led 
on  by  a  Frenchman,  of  the  title  of  Galloway. 
Instances  of  the  same  kind  are  innumerable. 

But  will  express  authority,  drawn  from  England, 
be  considered  as  of  weight  in  a  controversy  with 
that  government.  I  admit  under  other  circum¬ 
stances  it  would  deserve  but  little  respect,  for  her 
history  furnishes  examples  of  every  absurdity 
and  every  atrocity,  which  wanton  power  has  per¬ 
petrated.  But  it  is  fair  to  set  up  her  former 
practice  against  her  present  pretensions.  In  the 
year  1T94  certain  corps  of  Frenchmen  Avere  eh- 
Jisied  into  his  majesty’s  armies,  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  France— Mr.  Sheridan  asked  in  de¬ 
bate  whether  if  they  were  taken  prisoners  and 
treated  as  traitors,  the  English  government  would 
retaliate.  Mr.  Burke  replied,  “Yes.”  This  gave 
rise  to  much  opposition  and  animadversion  on  the 
part  of  the  minority.  In  answer  Mr.  Burke  said. 

From  the  severity  of  comment  to  which  the 
poor  monosyllable  “  Yes”  has  been  subject,  the 
world  must  have  been  led  to  think  that  I  have 
taken  up  my  morals  at  random,  or  merely  on  sen¬ 
timent,  and  that  I  was  wholly  unprepared  to  de¬ 
fend  them  on  principle.  As  a  general  principle, 
founded  on  policy  and  the  laws  of  nations,  I  am 
ready  to  repeat  and  maintain,  that  retaliation  of 
any  severity  which  an  enemy  may  practice,  is 
right  and  proper.  The  lex  talionis  is  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations,  as  founded  on  that  of  nature.  *, 


n'ese  corps  must  be  considered  purely  as  a  part 
f  that  army  under  whose  banners  they  serve, 
lod  forbid  that  the  authors  of  murder  should  not 
nd  it  recoil  on  their  own  heads.  Such  is  my  o- 
inion  relative  to  the  justice  and  policy  of  retail- 
tion.  I  would  suffer  no  one  act  of  severity  to 
ass  unretaliated.  But  the  right  honorable  gen- 
eman  is  fearful  that  we  may  inflame  the  jaco 
ins  by  t;  .s  severity  on  our  part.  Inflame  a  ja- 
DbinL  /ou  may  as  well  talk  of  setting  fire  to 
ell.”  Mr.  Burke  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the 
ractice  is  more  lenient  than  the  mildest  doc- 
ines  of  theorists.  To  the  honor  of  practical  hu¬ 
manity,  only  four  instances  of  wanton  and  unne- 
gssary  murder  occurred  throughout  the  whole 
Durse  of  the  American  war — a  forbearance 
hich  reflects  equal  credit  to  both  parties, .  In 
588,  the  Irish  brigades  were  taken  into  the  ser- 
ce  of  France,  and  retained  their  own  uniform, 
et  England,  though  often  courageously  opposed 
y  these  troops,  has  not  in  any  instance  treated 
lem  as  rebels,  when  the  fortune  of  war  cast 
lem  into  their  power.  In  the  rebellion  of  1746, 
whole  regiment  of  them  were  taken,  but  nc 
:  verity  was,  practised. 

“  France,  under  Louis  14th,  conducted  herself 
i  the  same  way.  Many  of  her  regiments,  after 
ie  cruel  and  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
antz,  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Prussia,  Hol- 
j.nd  and  Britain — yet  she  never  sacrificed  these 
loops  when  they  became  prisoners.  The-  battle 
:  Fontenoy  was  gained  principally  from  the  ex 
'tions  of  the  Irish  brigades,  and  though  they 
oight  in  open  rebellion,  these  extremities  were 
ot  thought  of.  Lord  Ligonier,  an  officer  of  great 
3te  in  the  English  service,  was  a  Frenchman  . 
?  birth;  when  taken  prisoner  fighting  against 
ranee,  was  exchanged  in  the  usual  course,  for 
i  officer  of  the  same  rank.  Similar  instances 
i ay  be  collected  from  the  conduct  of  Germany, 
weden,  and  every  other  power  of  Europe.”  Du¬ 
ng  the  same  debate?  Lord  Mulgrave,  then  high 
u  office,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  ministers*, 
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and  it  may  be  presumed  speaking  with  their  ap¬ 
probation,  also  declared  that  the  system  of  reta¬ 
liation  was  to  be  adopted. 

The  English,  it  seems  then,  were  at  liberty  to 
.enlist  and  embody  whole  corps  of  Frenchmen,  re¬ 
cently  arrived,  to  be  employed  expressly  for  the 
invasion  of  their  native  country,  whilst  we  vio¬ 
late  every  principle  of  the  laws  of  nations,  by 
taking  into  our  service  an  inconsiderable  number 
of  Englishmen,  members  of  our  own  society,  to 
be  used  as  occasion  might  require,  in  our  war 
with  that  government.  The  difference  between 
the  two  cases  cannot  but  occur  to  the  most  cur¬ 
sory  observer.  Yet,  “the  French  corps  were  to 
be  considered  purely  a  part  of  the  army  under 
whose  banners  they  served” — but  British  emi¬ 
grants  serving  under  the  banners  of  the  American 
army,  are  to  be  considered  as  traitors. 

Mr.  Chairman — I  have  trespassed  longer  on 
your  patience  and  that  of  the  committee,  than  I 
had  intended.  I  hope,  however,  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  under  consideration  will  be  my  a- 
pology.  I  will  observe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
have  endeavoured,  I  think  with  some  success,  to 
establish  the  following  positions:  That  the  loan 
in  consequence  of  the  war  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  is  necessary  and  can  be  obtained:  That 
the  pretensions  of  the  federalists  to  the  exclusive 
patronage  of  the  navy,  are  unfounded:  That 
with  respect  to  Louisiana  and  Florida,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  U.  States  has  been  scrupulously  ho¬ 
norable:  That  the  right  of  expatriation  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  principle  and  established  by  practice : 
That  naturalization  is  its  necessary  effect,  and  by 
a  sort  cf  reaction,  sanctions  the  principle :  That 
inalienable  allegiance  is  absurd  and  incompatible 
with  expatriation  and  naturalization,  so  clearly 
established  by  universal  usage  and  law:  And, 
that  the  question  of  retaliation  to  which  the  late 
proceedings  of  the  British  government  have  giv¬ 
en  rise,  is  incontestably  settled  in  our  favour,  by 
the  authority  of  her  greatest  statesmen— -by  her 
own  practice,  and  by  that  of  the  civilized  world,. 


